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THE PEASANT LANGUAGE IN FERDINAND FABRE'S 
LE CHEVRIER 

In America Ferdinand Fabre is little known except, perhaps, as 
the author of L'Abbe Tigrane, a book unique among the more impor- 
tant realistic novels of the nineteenth century, in that it contains no 
women characters that are intimately concerned with the plot. Les 
Courbezon, Fabre's first book, was crowned by the Academy, and the 
others, twenty in all, were received with enthusiastic praise by his 
contemporaries. He always made choice of novel incident, and his 
plots, as if propelled by a mysterious fatalism, move steadily to an 
exceptionally dramatic climax. Though his readers were many, and 
though his books always brought the highest prices from publishers, 
he never attracted any considerable attention from the general public. 
Unfortunately, he restricted his studies of human nature to the priest 
and to the peasant, two types whose lives do not make a universal 
appeal. The priest has been described by many writers, but none 
except Fabre has found in him the inspiration for nearly all his best 
novels. The character of the peasant Fabre understood as no one 
else, not even Balzac or Zola, and he has portrayed it in all its phases. 
The most typical of his romans champ&tres is Le Chewier. This book, 
besides offering the most exhaustive of all the author's studies of 
country life, has the added interest of being told entirely in the speech 
of a peasant. 

Both Fabre and George Sand, in their treatment of peasant life, 
gave themselves a task which Balzac avoided. They chose to tell 
their stories in a vernacular that would at least suggest that of the 
region of which they wrote. George Sand, in order that she might 
write in a language that would resemble the native speech of her 
beloved Berry, and yet be understood by all her readers, imagined 
that she was recounting the story of Frangois le Champi to a peasant 
on the one hand and to a resident of Paris on the other. Fabre, in 
Le Chevrier, made use of the device of a goatherd of the C^vennes, 
who tells his love story to a friend from Paris. As Fabre wrote to 
Sainte-Beuve (October 5, 1867), this plan had at least the advantage 
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172 Ray P. Bowen 

of novelty. It also heightened the realistic impression that the 
author wished to convey, and justified to a large extent the rather 
detailed descriptions of the sordidness of farm life among the 
peasantry. 

We are told' that Fabre, in picturing to himself the scenes and 
characters of his rustic stories, more easily and clearly formulated 
his ideas in the patois of his native mountains. Since this patois, 
however, was not readily understood outside the region, the author 
of Le Chevrier conceived the idea of putting into the mouths of his 
characters the speech of the renaissance, that of Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Amyot, which, for its quaintness of phraseology, resembled his 
native patois more than did modern French. While George Sand, 
then, endeavored to reproduce a peasant language, Fabre sought 
to create a speech that would give the effect of a peasant patois. 
Thus the story loses none of its charm, even for those who are 
entirely ignorant of the French dialects. On the other hand, to gain 
anything like a full understanding of the language of Francois le 
Champi, the average reader has need of an annotated edition. 

Though George Sand, and to a less extent Paul-Louis Courier, 
may have been Fabre's inspiration, they in no sense served as models. 
The peculiarities of the language of Frangois le Champi lie rather in 
vocabulary than in syntax and sentence structure. The author 
has made relatively little attempt to heighten the atmosphere of the 
story by reproducing a syntax adapted to the mind of a peasant. 
Fabre as a realist, on the contrary, has kept constantly in mind a 
medium of expression that would conform to the method of thought 
usual with a simple peasant lad. To gain this result he carefully 
carries out the plan to imitate the style of the sixteenth century. 

His vocabulary may be divided into three classes: modern French, 
which constitutes the vast majority of his words; those borrowed 
from the sixteenth century, although the spelling conforms to present- 
day rules; and lastly, words that are apparently taken from modern 
Provencal. Very few words belong to the patois of the region, and 
the meanings of these few are explained in the text. Patte-courte is 
"un li^vre plus mesquin que le lifevre ordinaire"; cabrade, "un 
troupeaudechevres"; coquillade, " une alouette " ; bastides, "maison- 
nettes." Moreover, in preference to the local dialectal forms, 

■ p. Pascal, "Ferdinand Fabre," Bevue Bleue, XIX, 658. 
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The Peasant Language in "Le Chevbieb" 173 

Fabre has deliberately chosen a word common to Rabelais or Mon- 
taigne. He uses, for instance, bouter, which, as shown by the Atlas 
linguistique, is not generally found in the department of the H^rault, 
where the usual word is m&trS. It does exist, however, in the patois 
of Gascony and Auvergne. The same is true of un brin, usual in 
Gascony, Gers, and Berry. In the C^vennes, only oem pdii occurs. 
Bailler for "donner," although common in other parts of the Midi, 
seems to be rare in the H^rault. 

Apparently, then, Fabre did not desire words that would give local 
coloring, so much as words which, by their quaintness, would set 
forth the personality of his characters. George Sand constantly 
employed rare words restricted to the language of familiar and 
inelegant conversation or to the dialects of the provinces. Among 
these we find: s'accoiser, dMempcer, egrole, cheret, iclocher, tabdtre, 
alochons, bessons, all of which would cause the reader difficulty. In 
contrast to these we find the goatherd of the C^vennes using besogner, 
gente, sapiente, seoir, oiiir, souvente fois, milancolieux, devers, and 
liesse. They are quaint or obsolete now, but none the less readily 
understood. Modern words Fabre often employs according to their 
sixteenth-century meanings, as larguer, in the sense of "to chase" or 
"drive," partance as equivalent to depart, and devis for propos. 

He has so altered the spelling of the words derived from the 
Provengal that they appear to be French, although retaining their 
original meaning. Some of these are: couder from the Provencal 
couida, which is equivalent to "faire le coude"; devers, which is the 
same as the sixteenth-century French word; esprite, from esprita, 
meaning "avoir de I'esprit"; etelles, from estello, in French "Pelisse"; 
fougasse, fougassa, the modern "fouace"; precon, from precoun, 
" un crieur public " ; quilles, from quiho, " jambe mince," which occurs 
in modern slang; repiquer, from repica, in the sense of "refrapper." 

Fabre shows a great fondness for certain suffixes, especially -ance, 
as in souvenance, ijouissance, a la coutumance, demeurance. He 
seems even to outdo Montaigne in his liking for long adverbs formed 
from adjectives. On one page (103) alone occur, vitement, fermement, 
aigrement, semblablement, and humblement. Of frequent occurrence 
are, pareillement, aucunement, petitement, grandement, piniblement, 
memement, doucettement, and douillettement. The peasant who here 
recounts his love story falls into the use of the diminutives when 
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speaking of his mistress, as FSlicette, or Frangonnette, or Fantinette 
and even when mentioning whatever has to do with her, as fillette, 
chambrette, chatnette, amourettes. 

In regard to syntax Fabre does not adhere constantly to the 
usage of the sixteenth century, but he does so to a sufficient extent to 
afford an interesting comparative study. Those characteristics which 
he has adopted, in most cases, he repeats often and to great advan- 
tage. Like Montaigne and Rabelais he displays great freedom in his 
use of the article. For the most part, like them, he omits the definite 
article before abstract nouns and nouns used in a general sense; 
especially is this true of the partitive in the plural. Before concrete 
nouns the article is seldom omitted except in a definition or when 
stating an habitual fact.^ He regularly omits the indefinite article 
before a qualified noun,^ which accords with the usage of Amyot and 
Montaigne. 

Of Fabre's treatment of adjectives there is little to observe, 
except that he betrays the same carelessness as to position as did 
Rabelais.^ Adjectives such as bon, vieux, jeune, beau, are as likely 
to follow as to precede their nouns. He avoids the older forms of the 
demonstrative and possessive adjectives, and never substitutes tonic 
for atonic forms. 

His use of the personal pronoun accords with modern rules, with 
the exception of the suppression of the subject with impersonal verbs 
in both negative and affirmative clauses.* In the case of the neuter 
demonstrative ce he reverts to earlier usage in employing it as object 
of a preposition or of a present participle, although never of a finite 
verb. We frequently find ce nonobstant, ce nianmoins, ce pendant, 
sur ce, ce disant. Like Rabelais he prefers the relative lequel to qui, 
especially in the feminine (pp. 23, 30, 31; Huguet, op. cit., p. 119). 

With the exception of the long adverbs already referred to, 
Fabre seems to use very few of the older adverbs constantly employed 
by the sixteenth-century authors, such as adoncques, prou, moult, 

1 Cf . p. 17: " ChHres tombSrent en nos gtables comme tombent noix de I'arbre." 
So pp. 13, 27. 29, 37, 42. Cf. J. Le Malre de Beiges, Illustrations de Gaule, p. 21: "La 
manigre de seiner bl6 entre arbres et planter vigne en lieux convenables." 

2 Cf . p. 24: "nul s'attendait a parelUe question"; p. 46: "tout cecl fut chose 
plaisante"; also pp. 27, 28, 37, 192. 

3 Cf. Huguet, Etude sur la syntaxe de Rabelais (Paris, 1894), p. 414; " Les astres ne y 
feront influence bonne" (II, 28). 

'Cf. p. 82: " m'est avis " ; p. 95: " point n'avait 6t6 de femme meilleure " ; p. 31; 
" par manifere de parler s'entend." 
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piesa, oncques. He has, however, adopted the pleonastic tant in 
the adverbs tant seulement, and tant plus, and par in par ainsi. For 
the second menaber of the negative Fabre limits himself to pas, point, 
mie. These, however, he generally omits, except when both are 
placed before the verb. Because of his fondness for participial 
phrases he restricts the subordinating conjunctions to a very few, 
and of these que is by far the most frequent. Encore que regularly 
introduces clauses of concession (pp. 373, 390, 400). 

In regard to the preposition we note that dans rarely occurs in 
Le Chevrier, en replacing it in nearly all instances. Occasionally 
en replaces avec, as, "je le fisse en joie" (p. 49). The author fre- 
quently uses d where modern usage would require pour. We find 
the same construction in Rabelais.^ Besides the old form devers for 
vers, Fabre also employs the preposition auparavant que de for avant 
de (pp. 351,356). These few complete his list of the older prepositions. 

In the syntax of the verb Fabre differs most widely from modern 
usage. He adopts the preterite as the conversational past tense. 
In his manner of employing the subjunctive modern rules obtain, 
except in conditional sentences where the subjunctive appears in 
both protasis and apodosis, as in Rabelais and Montaigne.^ Some- 
times a participial phrase serves as the protasis with the apodosis in 
the subjunctive. Again the past conditional occurs in the protasis 
and the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis. The following 
paragraph illustrates both constructions: "Ayant assassin^ pere 
et m^re, soeur et frfere, je n'eusse pas k ce point 6t6 saisi. De vrai, 
me semblait-il, je venais de commettre un crime, et certainement un 
gendarme m'auiait agripp6 au collet, que je me fusse laiss6 mener en 
prison sans lui demander le pourquoi de la chose" (p. 40). Fabre 
makes comparatively little use of the infinitive as a noun, and never 
when preceded by the definite article. Neither does he make any 
extended use of it with pronoun subject accusative instead of a sub- 
ordinate clause when there is no change of subject, although such 
a construction was common during the sixteenth century.' On the 

ip. 43: "prise de compassion a ma douleTjT." Of. Rabelais, II, 46: "nS a domina- 
tion paciflque sus toutes bestes." 

2 See Voizard, Etude sur la Langue de Montaigne (Paris, 1885), p. HI. 

> We find one good example, however, p. 159: "Je considfirais s'en aller ma vie." 
For a list of the verbs that took such a construction in the sixteenth century, see Huguet, 
op. cit., p. 44. Cf. Rabelais, I, 264: "Le clerc, pensant sa femme estre morte et la cure 
de sa ville vacguer, conclud en soy-mesmes que 11 happera ce beniflce." 
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other hand, he does make very effective use of the historical infinitive 
in vivid narrative: "Mais nous de le [le bouc] saisir tout en colore, 
de couper des sarments oil pendaient des fruits verts, de I'enguirlander, 
et de lui permettre de manger la ram^e, que nous ayant k cheval 
promene I'un ou I'autre au long du bief des Fontinettes ou des haies 
vives de Sainte-Plaine " (p. 102). 

One of the most striking features of the style of this book is the 
author's use of both participles in absolute construction in place of 
subordinate clauses (pp. 16, 19). In this respect he particularly 
resembles Amyot. The present participle, whether adjective or 
gerund, with or without en, is always invariable. Its complement 
need not be the subject of the sentence. Often, as in Rabelais,^ 
it is indeterminate: "Le lendemain de mon arriv^e, r^clamant un pic 
h cette fin de creuser une rigole k des eaux de pluie formant mare 
puante en la cour, on ne put me montrer qu'un tas de ferrailles 
rouilles" (p. 191; cf. 16, 21). Frequently the present participle 
takes a disjunctive pronoun subject, as, "moi ne gagnant plus de 
gages" (p. 118; cf. 181, 380),^ and occasionally as the logical subject 
of Ure, "c'est ne sachant qu'en faire" (p. 13). The past participle in 
its agreement follows strictly the rules of modern grammar. In 
absolute construction it frequently precedes its noun, as, "eu 6gard 
au danger qu'il y a pour nous a sa naissance" (p. 23). When modify- 
ing two nouns of different gender, the past participle takes the mascu- 
line plural. 

Like all the writers of the sixteenth century, Fabre displays 
the utmost freedom as to word order. He adopts all possible arrange- 
ments of subject, verb, and attribute. In illustration of the order 
of verb, attribute, subject, we find: "Dans cet espace, oil montagnes 
et valines, oil torrents coulent en hiver entrainant troncs d'arbres 
et rochers en leurs eaux neigeuses, se trouvent SparpilUes fermes et 
metairies des riches, hordes et huttes des pauvres gens" (p. 22). For 
the order of verb, adverbial clause, subject, we have: "Quand 
brilla, non loin de la mare, comme si du ciel une 6toile fflt tomb^e 
dans la campagne, une lumiere edatante" (p. 50) . Frequently phrases 
modifying the verb open the sentence followed by verb and subject, 

> Cf. Rabelais, I, 245: "La portant alnsl et la faisant sonner par les rues, tout le bon 
vin d'OrlSans poulsa et se gasta." See Huguet, op. cit., p. 219. 

! Cf. Rabelais, III, chap. 3: " may faisant a I'un usage plus ouvert et chSre melUeure 
qu'es autres." 
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as, "En les yeux petits et rouges de la vieille parut abondance de 
larmes" (p. 197). Sometimes the verb is first: "arriva chez nous 
un soldat" (p. 401). Fabre is very fond of opening his sentences with 
long participial phrases followed by subject and then verb, or verb 
then subject. One sentence may contain both arrangements, as: 
"Done, abandonnant aux vieux et k Baduel les travaux des champs 
et le soin de la cabrade, pendant plusieurs jours, avec I'Hospitaliere, 
nous e(imes occupation a I'affaire de notre mariage, moi disposant 
tout en la ferme, elle cousant une robe de perealine, que, pr^venues 
de la circonstance, lui avaient envoy^e les soeurs du Caylar" (p. 380). 
Another characteristic arrangement consists in placing both parts of 
the negative before the verb: "point ne s'oflrait une occasion de m'y 
arr^ter que je ne le fisse" (p. 49), or, "Point je ne me faisais faute de 
penser a la pauvre d^laissee " (p. 95) . He also frequently intercalates 
an adverbial phrase between the auxiliary and the past participle, 
and also between a verb and its dependent infinitive, as, for example, 
"La gaule du pSre Agathon ne m'etit, par un coup sec, coup6 le mot" 
(p. 30), and, " j'eusse dti, autour de mon poignet, rouler solidement la 
ficelle de mon bdton" (p. 241). This construction having dropped 
from good usage during the fifteenth century, gained greatly in 
favor during the sixteenth, but quite disappeared during the next.^ 
His impression of quaintness and simplicity Fabre secures less 
through word order, however, than through the general looseness of 
sentence structure and lack of coherence. In the following para- 
graph all syntactical connectives are lacking: "Finalement, vous le 
comprenez, Monsieur Alquier m'ayant aid6 a m'etendre sur la pail- 
lasse de I'Eremberte et aussi glisse quelques bonnes paroles en 
I'oreille, telles que seul il savait en dire pour le reconfort de Fame, 
possible ne lui etait, oubliant toute la paroisse, de prendre racine 
aupres de mon lit."^ This somewhat careless style is not at all 
displeasing, for the sense is never obscure, and it has the advantage 
of suggesting the actual manner in which a peasant boy would give 

' See Volzard, op. cit., p. 159. 

2 P. 102. Cf. Amyot, La Mire de Coriolan: "Mais & la fin, valncu de I'aflectlon 
naturelle, estant tout esmue de les voir, 11 ne peut avoir le coeur si dur que de les attendre 
en son slSge; ains en descendant plus viste que le pas, leur alia au devant, et baissa sa 
mfire la premigre, et la teint assez longuement embrasfie, puis sa femme et ses petits 
enfants, ne se pouvant plus tenir que les chauldes larmes ne lui vinssent aux yeux, ny 
se garder de leur faire caresses, ains se laissant aller & I'aflection du sang, ne plus ne moins 
qua la force d'un impStueux torrent." 
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expression to his thoughts.^ Nothing is lost thereby in the earnest- 
ness of the lad's appeal. 

In a letter to Fabre, Sainte-Beuve^ acknowledged that Le 
Chevrier was eminently a work of art, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the author's scholarly methods in creating its peculiar style. 
He felt, nevertheless, the reader would receive greater pleasure from 
the story had the author only now and then lapsed into the peasant 
vernacular. What Sainte-Beuve criticized, however, the poet 
Mistral praised.' He declared that Fabre was fortunate in his 
choice of style, and that it was delightful and racy of the locality 
of which he wrote. More than this, it lends a certain tone to the 
story which relieved parts that otherwise would have been sordid. 
Without this appropriate language much of the boy's confession 
would have sunk to the level of pure animalism, but through its 
medium it becomes artistic and often poetic. It is essential to a 
sympathetic understanding of the love story and to a full realization 
of the peasant's character. This, as it seems to me, was the result 
the author sought to accomplish. 

Ray p. Bowen 

Syracuse University 

1 Pabre may well have taken his idea of a style adapted to the mind and education 
of the speaker from Kabelals, who constantly alters his diction and phraseology according 
to whether Panurge, Pr6re Jean, Gargantua, or Pantagruel is speaking. See Huguet, 
op. cit., p. 425. 

2 June 26, 1868. "Cher Monsieur, Depuls que j'al recu Le Chevrier, j'al Wen des 
fols pens6 a vous, et, si mon remerclment n'est pas all6 plus t5t vous trouver, c'est que ma 
santS me dispose souvent ^ remettre ce que j'aimerais le mieux falre. II faudrait toute 
vme dissertation pour tralter avec vous les questions que soulSve ce roman d'art et de 
style. II y a des 6tudes doublement savantes dans votre tableau; celle du pays et celle 
du langage. Sur ce dernier point, vous avez prls, en quelque sorte, le taureau ou du 
molns le bouc par les cornes: en soutenant la gageure pendant im aussl longtemps, vous 
avez fait un tour de force. Mais selon moi, ce n'est qu'un tour de force. J'aurals mleux 
alms que cet essai de language rustique composite, & la manlgre de George Sand et de 
Paul Courier, ne rSgn&t point durant toute I'Stendue du Uvre. Sl vous avlez pris la 
parole vous-mgme, si de temps en temps seulement vous avlez Introduit vos personnages 
avec le langage observS et studieusement naif que vous leur prgtez, vous aurlez sauv6 
quelques invraisemblances, et donnS, ce me semble, plus de satisfaction au lecteur. II y 
a un peu de contention 3, vous sulvre, tout en gofltant de charmant passages. Je ne 
vous donne point ces Impressions rapides pour Jugement. II faudrait Scouter vos 
raisons, car vous en avez eu; et dans tous les cas, vous avez fait dans cette oeuvre acte 
d'artlste" (Pascal, op. cit., p. 658). 

'July 4, 1868. He says In part: " Le Chevrier est un livre consclencleux et ficrlt 
goutte a goutte d'observatlon locale. On volt que vous avez beaucoup hantS les causses 
des Cfivennes, que vous avez v6cu de la vie des ralou, que vous avez rgv6 I'ldylle sous les 
plantureux cbataignlers. On sent que vous almez votre pays natal, que vous almez la 
gent rustique; et vral flls de la terre, vous comprenez le sens du paysage, et ce que dlt le 
vent, et ce dont parle I'arbre et ce que pense I'homme. lis sont parfaits, vos paysans, et 
vos personnages sont vrais, vlvants et sympathlques. Vous n'lnventez pas la nature. 
Vous exprlmez avec bonheur ce qu'elle a mis autour de vous, et vous I'exprlmez d'une 
manlSre savoureuse et charmante" (ibid., p. 659). 
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